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the cortex. In support of this contention he states that it is established 
by extensive clinical observations that Jacksonian epilepsy is not confined 
to a lesion of the Eolandic region, but that it may arise from a lesion of 
the frontal lobe itself, or at least from the region posterior to that lobe. 
Following Marie, he attacks in general the previous work done on aphasia, 
and says that it is in contradiction to other facts. The localization of 
Wernicke, in particular, is false. He agrees with Dr. Marie that there 
is a diminution of intelligence among aphasics, and affirms that this is 
due to amnesia, the lobe of memory being impaired. The spiritual life 
is not lessened, but intelligence has need of sensation. The soul needs 
the brain to do its work with, and must employ memory. All the psychic 
lacunae shown in aphasia are to be explained by the fact that memory is 
impaired. 

By the discovery of Marie, which marks a tremendous progress in the 
localization of the sensible functions, and with the overthrow of those 
theories which placed higher intelligence in the frontal areas of the cortex, 
materialism has been vanquished. " It has lost its last card and its fine 
theories have now only an historical interest." Yet the materialists will 
not recognize their defeat. Their fear of the supernatural and their 
hatred for the divine have made them blind and deaf of their own free 
will. Only a miracle could convert them. " It would be necessary to 
materialize the spirit and confound reason itself, to make the soul 
palpable and God visible." These, the closing words of the book, indicate 
the spirit in which it is written throughout, a spirit which leads to the 
extravagant praise of the " discoverer of the lobe of memory " and to the 
slighting reference to David Hartley as " an obscure English sensualist." 

S. S. Colvin. 
University op Illinois. 

Principles of Logic. George Hayward Joyce, S.J. London : Longmans, 

Green, & Co. 1908. Pp. xx + 431. 

This new text-book on the traditional logic has, I am inclined to think, 
a reason for its existence, even beyond the special public for which it is 
more directly meant. It is intended as an introduction for beginners in 
philosophy from the standpoint of neo-scholasticism, as opposed, more 
especially, to the purely formal conception of logic, to the empiricism of 
Mill, and to the newer logical tendencies of German idealism. The result 
is a particularly well-knit piece of work, informed and directed through- 
out by a distinct and conscious philosophical conception which, whatever 
one may regard as its adequacy, is at any rate firmly grasped and applied 
with much logical keenness and vigor. The special point of view comes 
to light, perhaps as clearly as anywhere, in the emphasis on the scholastic 
doctrine of " Terms of First and Second Intention." The distinction 
here involved between the real order and the conceptual order — things as 
they are mentally represented, and hence as they are subjects, predicates, 
universal terms, etc. — and the restriction of pure logic to this latter field, 
is used continually, and, in my judgment, by no means unsuccessfully, 
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as a help to clarity of thought in a variety of logical matters. On the 
other hand, by the constant insistence on the relation — defended in his 
doctrine of moderate realism — of the conceptual to the real world, and 
on the function of logic as a method always for the attainment of truth 
about the latter, and not as merely formal, the sense of triviality which 
hangs about the traditional treatment of logic is, in a measure at least, 
avoided. As a consequence of the standpoint, the doctrine of the judg- 
ment is consistently conceived as the inherence of an attribute in a subject 
rather than as a relationship of classes, save in the case of a few sub- 
ordinate logical processes. The distinction between the real and the con- 
ceptual orders also is responsible for certain large features in the arrange- 
ment. Thus classification is separated from definition and division, and 
placed in the second part, which, as applied logic, deals with the real 
order ; and similarly, in induction, the discussion of the inductive methods 
is put in this same section, and separated from the account of the essen- 
tial inductive process, as the legitimate inference of universal laws from 
individual cases through a mental recognition of causal relationship, which 
is made a part of pure logic. One might easily refer to a number of 
matters of interest in Mr. Joyce's discussion, for example, among others, 
his treatment of the import of propositions, the. canon of syllogistic reason- 
ing, and the chapters on induction, uniformity of nature, and explanation. 
An attempt at criticism in detail would, however, raise so constantly the 
question of the general philosophical background that I shall not attempt 
it here. 

As a logical text-book the volume has some decided merits. The defi- 
nitions are particularly clear cut in both thought and expression, the 
ambiguities which perplex students are adequately covered, and the dis- 
cussion of disputed points is marked by directness and common sense. 
Indeed, as an example of keen, accurate and thorough thinking, the book 
is admirable, and one rises from it with a new sense of the virtues of the 
scholastic mind. That one should also feel that it is perhaps a little too 
definite and finished, that one should get the impression that the universe 
with which its philosophy leaves us is artificially simplified to fit a rather 
too precise and over-adequate logical instrument, may also well be the 
case with some. But this might not necessarily be a bad thing pedagog- 
ically. I imagine that the book might be made useful as a general intro- 
duction to philosophical questions even in a secular school which repudi- 
ated its philosophical standpoint. It is probable that not a few readers 
will feel that, if this is scholasticism, scholasticism is not altogether what 
it has been painted, that it is really nearer to our common-sense world of 
thought and gives less a sense of unreality than some of the more preva- 
lent systems. A treatise like this might at least, I am inclined to think, 
have the advantage of lessening the danger of that complete loss of bear- 
ings which is a not infrequent result of academic attempts to introduce 
the beginner to philosophy. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butleb College. 



